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ABStBACT , ' ■ . 

' The entrepreneurial -developnent and experiential 

education environments of Oakwood College, Huntsville , , Ala,baiaa/ ate 
described. 5he collegfe-owned Inaustries of the dairy, farm, garfflent , 
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permie sions and protections, management and business services, 
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staffing. Steps in the planning, decision-Bia king , and impletneii tatiD n 
cf a business yenture are outlined. The principal characteristics pi 
experiential education, including fornis of impleientation , work" 
arrangenents and supervision, and outcpiaQS, ' are discussed. It as 
concluded tliat the primary financial benefit to the college iron the 
industries prograin results from the opportanities provided for 
studeht^employment.' The college enterprlsaa also, sell to the.coi.lege 
and to outside markets, qenerating sales Incooie, „(SW) 
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Profa 



' Thil report describes tho entrepreneurial development 
and 05<perf^ntial education environmenH of Oakvvood College^ 
Huntsville, Alabama. The study was*conducted under task 14 
of Grant No, 99-06-095B9 to the Phelps-Stokes Fund by the 
gcononric Development Administration of tlVe U^S, Department 
of Commerce. The objectives of thq program, *'Cooparative 
gducationi Entrepreneurial Developinent by Colleges and 
Universities/- are directed tovyard helping particLpating col leges 
establish prof it^maklng enterprises 
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• to provide needed revenue for endowment or j 
ciiscretioriary purposes f 1 

• to broaden the col lege's appeal to prospective 
students i . ; 

' m to supply a constant source of studenf aid 

tKrough part-time employmeni" opportunities . 

• to g iye students training for futurej^careers 
- through apprenticeihips, l 

Task 14 of the program grant required the Phelpi-Sfokes Fund 
to "complete and publish case studies, for two iristitutions already 
Evolved in similar efforts/' This report and its companion report, 
"A Case Study of Berea College^ . Bereo^ 'Kentucky /j, were 
prepared in fulfillment of that task. ^ / 

On-site visits to Ookwood College were made on May 30 
through June 1^ 1977, and June 27—30, 1977. . The first visit was ^ : 
made by MK. Robert J. Small and Mr, Frank Kramer; the^^Wer 
on^^ilte visit was made by Mr, Krafner^ Oakwood College's Director 
of Development, Mr. Harold Lee,- and his st^ff .including Mr, E. 
Fopde and others, in both instances prepared ihterview schedules for 
the dat<i gathering ac tivtties , { 

Appreciafrlo^ is expressed to Dr , CaJyin B. Rock, President; ^ 
Mr i Adel r Warren, Business Manager;:^Mr, Lqroy Hampton, DirectQr 
of Student Financa; Mrs, Zeola Al Iston, Director of Student Activities; 
Mrs. Clara Rock, Archivist) Mr. Harry W. Swinton^ Mahager; College 
Enterprises; Mr* Charles Turner^ Manager, Pairy and FarjTi; and 
Mr. Sylvanus Merchant, Manager, and Mr, .David Mc Roy, Assistant 
Manager, Garment and Linen Service. / . 
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* Points ot which a revised concept mf be ]mtM l-e,, a possibility for re-entry to the "ad hoc flow" ehort, ; ^ 

♦* "Status dDScrlptoR" incye: Um^ of humih Marbfi and markstifig^ PGrmlsslons md protections. ManagefAinj and 
. ' . ' businass services, Finandal, Spflcs/fQcilitle^^^^^^ 



The Veriiure Process, or Qd= hoc 'flow, porMon'of tho diagrarfi appllei to the origins 
of Hio enterprise ideas and their daveloprTicnt to tho pdint of implement-ationt.| This * 
portion, thafreforo, refers to start-^the-enterprise functions Including concopt and 
rationale, proposal and deGision, project planing and goals do termination , testing and 
Gvaluation, and starf^up of the onterprisc with planned goaU. Part III; "projbctod 
fluslness^'' provides further description and illustration of the Venture Process,- 

jhe Enterprise Operations, br dynamib flow^ portion of the diagram refers to 
run-the-^enterprise functions inc|luding both plapned and opportunistic developments, 
enterprise- operations over time,, and the assGSsmonts and decisions required in continuing 
ard improving the enterpi'lse , fvlote ttidt within normal ©nterprise operations, decisions 
to change existing enterprMse premises, constraints, proccduros, or operations are 
made by proceeding through a variant of the ad hoc f)ow, process. In the report^ . , 
part J I, "Col lege -Owned Enterprises," provides further description and il lustration 
"^of 'the Enterprise Operations process, ^ * 

OAKWOOD CpLLEGE' \ ' 

Oal^wood College is the outgrowth of the Odkwood Industrial 
School founded in 1896 by the General Conference of the ^ - 
Seventh-dqy Adventists* After a number of years of iuccessful -\ • 
' ' operations the name was changed to Oakwood Manual Training 

SchooL- In 1917, ^tv/o years of college work were offered, arid ^ ^ ^ 

the school was known as Oakwood Junior College. In the spring 
' . ' . of 1943, another forward step was taken by the institution when 
. it was advanced to the status of a senior college* Since that 
tifne it has been known as Oakwood College* In 1964 Oakwood 
Col lege became a member of the United Negro College Fund , ; 

' The^T^t itution isowned^and operated by the General Conference 
' ' of Sev^th^day Adventfsts as a college for Christian higher _ 

educat ion > ' \ / - 

- p. 31 , Oakwood College 1976-1977 Bulletin. ' ' . /X^ 

1 * Experienti al education ' f 

^ Oakwood College's. Bulletin indicates that the objec 

are sp ir itual , intellectudi , cu] tural , personal adjustment, physical, and\ 
vocationaU^ Experiential education opportunities at Oakwood College are . 
directed primdrily to the -vocational objective: 
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OcikwQocI Collogo cndeavorTi to tGachJt& afudcinfs the dignily 
of labor ^ to train frhom in practicarvvork Which will enable 
' them to cope with lifa situations; to Jmpcirt skill and knowlecJgo" 
' in cGrtaln vocciftons BosI suited to llio,^l*udent's intaiGSts ancl 
, aptitudes, and to offer professional and preprofessional* coupsos , » 
^ which will aid the -^tudontfi in thoir cholco of a vocation. 

- Bulletm,- — ; ' . , 

The philosophy of developing total porson capacities^-head, heart, and hand-^^ 
has, whan combined with the mquirements for "student financial assistance for 
peeling ^)ducatiohal expenses-, tradil lonally found work as the main source of 
* * aid from the College to its students. Work opportunities are provided by the 
.College to enable, the student^ throulih labor, fo pay a portion of collage costs. 
Family contributions and student labor^cre^its^ in cbmbindtion^ usually pay 
tfie costs of education; Tlio CoHego provides s^^veVal hundred thousand dollat^s 
of work opportunities each year jhrough lis experlontial education programs. 

2. En vironrnentol demands ^ , ^ ^ 

Oakwood College has indicated that the average student "comes from a 
non -affluent fam ily (approx imotely 60% from low incOfTie home^ earriing $7,500 
or Jess) and must therefore vyork to offset the cost of his education" (Oakwood 
Col lege JndustriaL S^f^f iel p Prog ram Fact Sheet) , The student body includes 
representation from most states and severarfore ign countries. 

For ful I -tifntf students (13--1^ hours)^ the following financial infornnation 
applies^ for the 1977-^1978 schoor years ^ 

Tuition package per quarter for ^ 

lesidence hall students $700. 

Residence hall package per guartesr %. 465. 

Student Association foe per quarter , . 12. 

Total cost for dormitory ^ - _ ■ 

, residence studentsi * $1,177. " 

, . Students who fake from 9--12 hours pay $600 per quarter for tbe tut|ion package 
if they aro residence ^lal I students; the other foes are as indicatod ^pbove , 
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' ■/ . . • . ^ ^ 

Auxiliary t*nJerpmob * ; ■ 

V/Al Onkwood Cnllurju, Hie voca t ionq f ofj j uc t i vn ii. dirr;c:ted to 
/ rfHnmrruKl!nhj.fMacficul burM^fih of S iMcinnth qiU; ' , ■ 

nncourcignd fo inchide work activily ou Q fxai t'of Hiair daily ^, 
pronrnm. Tlu? CbWaga provido*. wod^ sclaolar^hip programs \o. 
*' tjivu riiuincial m^h\ut\ca. \o itb ^.tutknit cli<inl<ilo^ VVIdlo diu 
itudonf ■& .WQrk.cisslgrimunt rnuy b(2 diffwi'uiit ui lu&s^^ec i f i<. than 
his area of occupaMondl of profcriiioncjl coiicunhat Ion, such a 
prcMjlurri 1^ do'Unti^^d in crtiutc:! an ritliludc^ of ifdust r iousnuss und 
= [>xpi!c|nt Ion of iTioamfUjful ncc'f>]5npl i^hmcMtt fr.vAdl as moiuddry 

- p:9, An tnsMryrional SeJ^f ^ibdy of Odkwpocl Co]^ 

OcjkwQoJ Collefju operafOb aiiKillary cinhirpr i^eb to furnish sdrvlcte^ lo Ui 
5fO{i^nts, fdctjlfy, and $raf|. A current list of such onlerprlsos includo^ " 

. ® C**^t taqes ... 

"m t)airy 

^ FarfTi 

. m Oar dun * ' - ( ^ 

m Gormen i and Lirierv Sdiy Ice . 

ei OakwQod College Enterprises^ Bakery, F 
" . Convenienco Store, and Snack Bar ^ ■ _ : 

• Literature ' - ; 

o Studoht Housing (dormitpries) ' ' 

© Food Services (cafeteria)* 
' Over the life of the College, enterprises including prifi^ing, -woodworking, 
ihocom mdKincj, and f|uanying have aho been Oakwood College entcrpr isf^s. 
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>^ , ■ II. c'OL'LEGE-OWNpD ENTfiRPRISES'. ^ ^ 

'Frbm tlw full tcinge^tfrauxillary enferpiiLs at'OokwoocJ Collegu, soveral of fho 



indush-ies were chosen tea ss^Hj'dy documcnfat ion. The seJec.tod. bntorprisBS incU/cio". 

, ' • ;'Collego' Enterprise5'*--rhq groub name •for tlio Bakary, Food 
Manufdcrur ing^ CoiWGnienco Sforo^ aiTci Snack Bar 

^ • rhd Dqiry;^FanfTi 

• the Qarmenf and Linen Service/* 
Oakwood College's origin w.as a farmj The Farm has conHnuod over Hme as oris of 
the Coiiege'5 indusfries; acqu'isitloni of land havo increbsed its area to over 1,100 acreb. 
Forty acres comprise the ma i?f^campL/s; over 600 acres are under cultivation., 

' The Store- was started and developed, princ ipally as a convenience to staff and students. 
The "Colloge. Enterprises" group has in rec#nt years experienced significowt growth as the 
student population crnd Qconornic environrtient of the Collage have gro^ 

• Laundry enterprises have also characterized the College industryiince the early days: 
The present form of the Goiment and Linen Service dates from the exppnsion of economic . 
activity in the Huntsville, -Alabartia, area, partlculorly the Redstone ^Arsena I and the ' 
Space Ceriter eKpahsions follbwing World War II ., . 

In other instances^ the College's early industries have.not contfnued to- the (iresent 
time. Some, however, such- as a printing enterprise, have been comidered periodically 

s possibilities for successful resumption. . 
' . Some idea of the grow th of Oakwood Col lege 'sWdustries, shdWn as an accompanime^^^ 
to the growth of the Oakwood College student body, is provided in Exhibit 2. In total, 
from year-end iune 1 970 through yeqr-end June 1976, tho student body grew from 550 to 
1, 100, doublino its size. In this same period, annual receipts from the industries chosen^ 
for study grew from a total of 5407,464 to a total of $908,541, an increase of 12|%. , 
Separate ratan of increase for the industries were 112% for Dairy and f^rm , .59% for the 
G«ment aod Linen Service, and 216% for College Enterprises I Of the Collp Eriterprisas 
group, theTargest mte Df increase was experienced by the Convenience Store, which 
increased its volume fourfold. . 
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Eo<hibif 2 
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so los roce ipfs 
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Dairy and 
Farm 
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and Linen 


Collage 
Enterprises 


TOTAL 




cjpprx . 1 ^ 100 


$282,651 / 


$242,968 


$382,922 ■ 


$908,541 


■1972 ■ ' 


684 




S16B,929 


. $^51,290 


$541,414 


1970 


[ 550 


$133,198 . 


" $153,276 




$407,464 



The purpose of this part of the report is to deecribe Oakwood College-owned industries 
chosen for case study. While each of the industries could be described in □ separate 
section, the subparts of this part,of the report ar^prganiEed to discuss the enterprise "status 
descripfors*' ihfroduced ;in Part I and to describe the Oakwood College industries in 
rKustraMons of their application . The subparts are ■ , 

" |A . Llne(s) of business y 

B. Markets and mdrkefing ^ - ■ ' ^ 

C* Permissions and protections 

D. Management and business services 

E , = Financ iai 

F .. Space, fac il ities^ and materials _ 
^ G. Processes^ schedules, and staffing . . : 

Part V,- "Conclusions," oFtKis report discusses the economic and educational benefits " 
derived by Oakwood Col lego from its business enterprises program i ' 

A. LINES'OF BUSINESS ^ ^ r . ^ ' - 

. Lino of business refers to an organization's major goaHdirected activities. 

C)ak wood Col le-cje Lines of business ^ ' = 

Oakwood College's primaiy line of business is education. The enterprises 

represent secondury; and supportive lines of business In which the College has elected 

• ' . . ■ ■ 

■ 'to engage , " ■ - .... . 

.8 12 ■ • ■ ; 



Several chawcferisMcs dQScribe the socondary I !nes of business of the Col lege . 
Each Qnterprise is ihcome'-dlrQcted; each is oKpect^d to generate revenues lufficient 
to pay its own way and, usually, to return a profit* Each enterprise Is yiewed asa 
placement source for students who requiro income to supporrthejr educational V 
enrollment; further, the antorpr ises are eKperiential education resources for student 
learning* At Oakwood College, the auKiliary enterprises are compatible lines of 
business in that the function of each, at least in part, is, to serve the general faculty- 
student market. The enterprises also represent diversification by the College into 
several lines of business, ^ . " 

The particular lines of business to be studied further in this case study, as ^ 
mentioned earlier, are the Dairy and Farm, the Garment and Linen Service, and 
College Enterprises (Bakery, Food Manufacturing, Convenience Store, and.Snack Bar), 

MARKETS AND A/^RKETING 

For a particular enterprise, the potential markets stem from the line of business. 
Identification of those'markets and the art of-suc^Wssfu! ly eKploiting their potential . 
is, in turn, the aim of the marketing function of ^each enterprise t 

Oakwood College ; Markets and marketing 

tbe success of Oakwood College enterprises in marketing derives from consideratior 
of product, place, price, and promotion * , . 

Product describes what (in intangible and tangible characteristics) is provided to 
the market. Oakwood College industries primarily fulfill the needs of the student 
(College)^mvket* Surplus output, however, is sold to other markets, 

^^^'9]mcB refers to channels of distribution , , Its variety of appi ication at Oakwood 
College Is illustrated by directHo^student sales (Snack Bar, Convenienqe Store, and 
Garment and Linen Service), by indirect sales (Dairy , Bakery, and Food Mahufacturing 
enterprises sell to the College which in turn proyidesthe products in the cafeteria), 
by wholesale sales (unprocessed milk to a processor; farm crops), and by other sales. 

' Price refers to product and service pricings. Generally, Oakwood College 
enterprises have adopted current market prices. Price, however^, for the Garment and 
Linen Service is particularly^ important in seeking compefitive contractS'-'-in this instanci 
tha pricing policy may serve to win the contract. 



Prpmotbn refers to t-he adverrliing and mark© ting of O^kw^ood Collage enterprises 
ond • the -tr products I W ord-of^^m out h a dverti sing is the major promaHona I mefhod* 

pQrticDiar descriptions of products place, price, aod prDrnoMon ccf ivities, as 
tHy apply specificaliy to the collage industries ifudled , are ptwide.d belo\*. 

1 , Dai ry pj^djpj^ 

Fcirm products of Oakv^oaci Coll egebreianti y cons ist of three crops; corn, 
' ios^becml, OJid cotton. Some crops are^pwn for cash salei. Corn ^ however, is 
grcpwn principally to 'prepare silage for tlfe^attl e herd ^ ^ 

The Dairy opera tion pfDduces raw milk/oL^hich ane'third to one-half of 
tlw supply IS processed fb paci^aged mi i k foKsala io>he C«fe tee io and for Tesale 
" thr ough th^ Co nv en i en remaining milk is wholesaled 

to.^ c^fnfnarctol proLC^ssing dc iry . processed mi 3k 1 s p^ckcged^l n.half -go ! Ion , 
pint, ond half-pint container sizes. Juices and special d rinks a re packaged also; 
th^ formal- during the school year into ha I f-p infs; t he Ntter fnto half-gallon and 
har(-plnr containers year^l^g for Con ven ience Stole sales. Pricing ^or milk 
ouik sales isrpgufared by the Alabama Milk Control Beard; for direct solas pr ices 
th^ Dctrw a dop fs ri^r rna I re to i E pr^ce . 

2 , ^Ga rme nt -dncJ L i nen^b^ vj^e 

The Garment and Lu^&u bervictaut O^jkyvDod Coll ^ge Qpeiul^^ a fTiujui 
laundry end drycleariiny e^tobli^hn^nt m the Hunts vijj e a rto . Subbtant lo I busine 
volume isdaii^cd trom u c on nu^ U ompBl i f iv dy awarcod by the Redstone Arsanal 
^1^^, f r.^Mioits an Qn^bi^e pi.kuHa^'^^ ^^^1 '^^ ^^^^ esfablished 

at Hie Rt?dstone Aneuul ^ th e c .c. len ut rTiillicir^ □ nd ci, ilu.n ptM^^onnel 
In addiliun^ tfioGakwQud CDHe^^ ^nf ^ . i^us. ,> bto h.c d w rt.e ^ ....dUfu. t 
foT rha diy^l.'UMir>y oLuiucJ ... k..^! Kiil ^ ..mt.n.. h...f[... .uvdial m.ieh u.ui 
hotels li. i!i^:u.ca urrCin..^t:J be u,. tf,^,.iJ up muJJ.J|vci^ ,,..fc^, ih^o 

pu^kc. ^futt, <Hul .TuJ^-M ..J.n>...u,. Jh..Ml, uf (t-u. ..uin.t.ut .,.ul line. 

Se "vice' 5 bullo inc;^ , 

The cjOvGf nm-tM,! ...m!.<..i.. • ur r O^ikv^ood C ^^li -^yt^ aundry hu v. 
^St-fthlishod for it a . opufa r I^n uv> :.our.e forfntlitaiy Hii ^ t>i ( o . c i . , 
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creases, identificaHon of garments, and other appreciated services). The factor 
of appropriat'e pricing policy, however ^ has bfen extremely important in fhe 
College's ab il \\y to win the contrac t--©ward , in a competitive bid %it^a\\on, 
at the thiea.^ear intervals in which it^is let . 

Oakwood Col lege advertises t^ Garment and Linen Service each week 
in the Redstone Arsena I publication. 

'"gollgge Ent erprises'' =. ■ 

The Convenience Store is the leadinq enterprise of the College Enterprises 
group. Following its Seventh ^day Advent ist foundatian , the health faods carried 
by fha Conven ience Store provide the most ex tens ive selection in the Northiern 
^AU'ibama area. The Convenience Store also has gas pumps, Qarries Oakwood 
College Bakery and Dairy products, and offers^ at six to eiglit week intervals, 
''p£3se lot^i sales of health foods to the general ^ publ ic 

COakwood's Bakery prepares non^preservative breads^ pies^ ond pastries. 
The Food Vv^a nufactur ing operation prepares high protein meat substitutes for 
Cafetarla and Snack Bar service/ The Snack Bar is operated as an alternative 
on -"ca mpus food and social resource* 

Convenience Stoie sales are comprised one^half of health foods, with the 
remaining half formed by groceries^ souveniri (a collective label for clothing and 
other items wh Ich often bear an "Oakwood College*' insignia)^ non-food (hardware 
and hous^hol d) iremb,- ond hiealth and beauty aid^. While most items sold by 
the Convergence Store are priced Qt sugyested retail^ volume of business done 
In tttjcjlfh to._>Jh pt-imits a hiyldy competitive pMcing hiuj^tuie fui those items. 
Hie Store' s f.alci u. e a idcd by rht: praci ice ot cjccepTanL^ ut cash , rna jor c redi t 
v.ufdb^ and u 5^ ^^ludef't ^uid und C^Ht^^^ dapur tnient cfTOiye^, 

yfie^ Bokw'^ i^drves tlie Cutdferiu, Snack Bai , letuil ba4^ery pioduLts foi Store 

^3 ''college Enteipi ises'' group includes alternate day 
... - - - ^ - unt.t::ments. The pr imary promot Ion , however, is by 
woid ..fnnoutii a dv er 1 1 si r . When an iiidividual^ for example, expiesses liking of 
CI rnot of on Oakw^^wd College Bakeiy protluct, the callyf uryed to ' usk youi 
neighborhood grocef to Stock it." « ' \ 



C PERMISSIONS AND PROTECTIONS 

Perrri hs io fib G rid pi ote c f ions iafei fo tlie ltji:jal fjim jf f he en f oi pi ise , i f ^ ow nui :^in p 
interests, and fhe risk ma na qem en r afu-J entefprit^fe insuianfia coveraqes obt-ained. 
App ro pr io re I e go \ , ta x ac co u rH i ng , f i no r u: i a I , a 'i if) ( a fic e a d v Ukx) r s a i e i e qu I s 1 1 e 
' r%a college's enf rept enei; rial progiam . 

A cOilege'j op^ei cit iuf; a a rinri "pf cif 1 1 oi cjon liQt iDfi its chartei, '.>tQte lawS/ 
. federal lQ^s^..and other considera r Io n^- -neces^i ru tes care fu I plannlny of profi t -making 
" efiferpjrise activities. ^ 

R i sk ma no g e i^i e 1 1 f a nd e r i t r p 1 1 he i 1 1 u ra n c e r e q u n e rn e n t s f o i g college =o w n e ci 
1 u.-j!fU:i,L iv:>t diitet h J[i: tftjiu c Ha rnc t ur i z 1 ng privOfoly ovvnud conipafiius, Piorecnot) 
! n c I ud i n q w o r k nri e fts ' c D rn p e n so 1 1 on ^ c a su a I ty (n u f o m ob i U- ^ f \te , c? tc . ) , I i a b 1 1 1 f y ^ 
bufcjlpry and th^.^Ff^ gnd acciderTf i nisurancr^s are usual . Special coverages fTiay also 
I n.^^= p^scit\/ . w'irJ'' n.l^^ilcM and enuipniefit, Je] iv'ucy li Uc'l. CQigo^ qnd nrhef f ibl' s 
t J if -5 i.- ! O t -Hi W I f i i jJCJ i * 1 i d U i tj n t f .'' I p) I t se i 

Oo k vv oo d C u M e y : P e i r? 1 1 b-s i o 1 1 5 u 1 1 d p u_M c f i u i i ^ • . ^ 

At fh^ tirfie of casa sfuJy iniervie%vs, Oakwobd College's industries were 
ciiatuc ter i 2<i*d bt- nuj I IcfCje uwried, sepa ra fe ly ma naged ac f ivi! ieS of fhe Col I egi^ ^ 
vvhose managers lepuitt-J to fh^? Business Mariagei and whc3.be profifb (lobbas) weie 
ificludt^d ill tlio u^r^full ac couf If I ny stufernents nf the Cx^Hege. 

• ' T h u C o 1 1 e I. j e u f I { i w i pa t e f f u-? po s s i b 1 1 St y u-^ t c ha ng e s I n this p^a t tc r n to oc cur i n t h e 

hjf iji {■ : 1 1 f v3 p. i li.n I I fv t [ Kj V n uj f Jef<^ lui r- jh ^.-n ft? 1 pM be S u s [5 ! D f i t r>c)ur Ce^ ond 
t) pay U.Ke^ fbri. i,..?nu=,. .n.p ^diuiu^r f r'ir- MidiJ^fMc^i I O • ^ iw 1 1 1 ..U bs I d lt.J i y 

.... . ' "'"y 

\ 

f 

t 

U . i\,\A I lA . .itM I M ^ 1^ - M h If u \.iK K t S 

■ Mwsi Lw.^l full I ^^ a: ^>f^i bul I , ... i i 1 kj HO c i i u . m t 

■ ' f 5 . 1 [ i i .)[ 1 1 . kJ i I ■ ' 1 1 c) P I 6 L-- ( d I B f ' j i I i t' V A dm I r s t [ K . M 

j i • b'. ^ (] bf' nr-i , ! if , ^ j ^n uif-f , I , _ I , - td I CJ S t ji'V. t • . M f!i , i ^ ?^di tr U ii ! . . in > 1 , . niii 1 1 u r ! i f 
f n.iduM if f..i;Tujb r di'^i liK.okls, "btdM^.l^^i rn.< dL'fii s < )f C^dU-^jt- 

f 1 1 1 f.'p )i r'ri ji '-du p i:>nptM I H f = %,M i f t.'i i ijr tht..' F'h!.d^.rjj"S t^.d^ ^-i Fufid Scfnifiui t. )n 'E f i f i cpf lU' u? lu I 
D'H' (d np)rTie nt l.)y Ct ibl(?«.,|t" "> out. I [ bi i .m. m si t ie '< , Aui:,|L.i:jt l^"b-l''^ Pb/ / ^ Lt?f?sl'uif c] , \bir|ifnc5, 



bodies) form a rich resource of relationships, a co 1 1 e.qe ^-owned enrefpribe fends fo 
require and develop ipeclal consti fuenc ies of its own . Requ is ire go vernmen t 
licensinq and inspecHon proctrams chaiacterize many types of enferprises. Managerrienr 
of an Qn\eipn%e is aho aided by coopeiaMve irwolverment iii industry and cpmniuniry 

The ir^du^tiy manoqet must k riow the busifij?ss, lt& rec]u iramenN for operation, 
and its relationships to suppl ier resources arid cusrorDer maf^kets. |n addition, the 
monnqet experfi.e is supplemented by access to professjona T legal , finance, insurance, 
arid^othei advisais. F^f ^hor, the e nt^e rpr ise "s asset acquisitlpns and contractual 
operations make available to the management the experience ond help of ofhei 
htjsiiv-^^smofT . fMrially, rnsnuicRs fof industry management membership and participation 
i-i jridusti-y OMU . )rnma[Hty t\ode {jraups sliould be providfKi, to keep the college 
e f 1 1 1.^ ( f J i ' i s e r T 1 u n a l j e r n € f 1 1 up t o d a t e 

Oakwuod CoMeqe: Management and business sei vices 

■ Each fiiaruKioi oCaii Ook^Dod ColUge enterpi ise had prioi expeMence in the 
type of enteipi isa n^ofaged , The man6gers of the enterprises hold memberslifps in 
ifidustiy trade groups, on an-campus Information exchange is provided through regulorly 
scheduled rneetincp of rht? Business Manage, and the several indusfiy managers 
Pfofesslonal advisors -for legal, financial, and risk mdnagemant matters prov ide 
counsel fo fhe College. At fhts iitdividual industry layel , each management is 
ifivulvt^J ttf, tfie onyoiny network of opetationul r elat ionsh ips which characterize 
Pu: ifulu:.r,_ qoveinnuM.t UH^''-'^^U'i^ent.iruj. h ^ spc ( M f n r ! ^ , etcj.othei business ^ 
spt'. luh (cou if^nu^Mt ■,<-r V Ke V ^>Mr-oc rof s us wrdi ubpit^s^'nl u fuJ po f u n t lO I supplictu), 

^ I ^ J, ^. unrc^wtth. b..uif1..t 1 iu^.r^?t^b, ti C^)m^n ttee toi 

I, , .j,sq\ \ Ujn hn,,.^^poi Jbdnir-. ' !- ^U^J/ (fiepre.ein up.MUtlOn ufjhp 

r dl.-i- industiK-., fkc^ iiued fai additi-Mwl iiitiuslriOs, ui ul the bu rtnk u 1 1 1 i .^nt iof^ 

t tfit 1 .! ^MO(H t (ifnpu . ifuiifSti Ic-N^' (p /I. '>oh ) • 



Id 



E. FINANCIAL 

' ' Ihsuffk lent capital is ranked regularjy J ust fol low ing manag^Ma t inexperience 
as a contributory cause of business failures. Adept- use of available cap i fa I resources 
is a cd^Mcafed matter, for the financial environnnc?nt ot an enterprise includes 
such coifliderbtions QS^ - , . 

^ invgsf-menfs ir> capnol assets; - 

Q in vesfments i n ifi /en tor ies; 

^ budgeting, working capital, arid cosh flow leqgirements and patterns; and 

o incarrTe ^expjense trends and prof ifahil ity , 

Typically^ the enterpi i^e has Investments in use or cj^nership of land and 

^hLLLfdiag, eqyjprnenU pufpmotjve%ehicies, and inventories. Typically, oIsd, ^fhe ^ 

revenues generated (cash lecelpt^ ui in-flow) dojior match the expenses (cash our-flowb) 
eH^erienced during ihe same rime interva Is? th imbalanc^necessitates the antic ipar ion 
- of budgeted amaunts, often including non-recurring expendj Fures, and the managing 7 
of working cagirql to asbuie ca on hund to pay expenses. Further/an enteftprise 
anticipating growth requires planning: assumprions as to mies, decisions as to funding 
ti^dncreased cdpociry (parricularly fixed assef expansion and financing of larger 
invenrories), and fhc new nii.. of uush flow and working capital needs which expansion 
entails, Enrerpr ise managemerit requires timely financial information: bo^k^piny 
to an approptiare chaif of accounts, with regular staterrients of incorrie and expanses, 
and corTiparative-tD-budqel statements. Finally, the enfer pri&e's opeiational and 
financial recoffH should male p.^^iblr^ botiuni line r>fj^^ c^vuluutiofi , piut UuLil n^^ , 
nsse^Snu-Mf ky ^ ^Mv,M,r,:.u.i! ■uM)- t.u m m - n , ^ t ■ ^ ^ i . u, ^p.M.,fr„tr., m-. ^qn\\\^u. ^1 
riend. n. c^.tM.f«^r.MM....|n. u.J i n U: . u-,J -..i ^ n t . t,. f hu otfuirUMrinf .d pluMM^d 

Oakvv.-M.jd Lollt!^^; f hiu... kil 

bennn.sn.ltin.) tUur O.i H-t.. ^.^1 . ..n-. m In i , h I f n u m ! I ^ s i 7 U d ^ ■ i J ^ . , 

hu .if^e^i.es may k^^ lu.n^\ Out^ wnod C^-^H^.j.- ^ ...^^i ku.n^ cu f imr? uf \n^,,^^\nu,^a . 

,orTu^ dared sovoml y^af. o lO ) in vr-.fr,uM,r s m ludih.kp, equifMTient, and nufomrjt ivr 

\,-, to- ihu ,u^e sthdv MpnM|n p,.-, u^-^^-.-^jdiufcdy onudialt rTH|li(u> JulU. 

cnrffintf^u f h , d" (m fu .u i ..ksmm. ■ i n u n J L m . , ur, u ,k M m u ^ ^qua i f ei otu mmII,-^ 
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dollars in fhe College Enterprises industry . AddiMonally, as of year^end 1?76^ ahdu* 
SiOO^OOO invest-ment In invenhDry was ma in ra i ned by fhe Dairy and Farm (fncluaing' 
livestock)^ $50v^OOO inventory in College Enterpriser^, gnd sayera! thousand dollars of 
inventory in f ne Garrnenf and Linen Service. (The corrnposition of ttiese fixed assets 
and Invent-ory accounts is'described in subpart ''SpaCe^ fac il it les^and matarials",) 

The entei Dribes qeneially use the previous year's^ operating charQcteristics as'the 
basis for budgetaiy projeetions of current yeor performance. Trends in iricome and 
expenses are projected as necessary to reflect changing corn posit ions and business 
expanston likehoods. The sub ^sections below describe for each enterprise the income . 
and expense categories into which incpme qnd expenses are collected for purposes of 
financial reporting. These current fund expenditure statements suggest bperdt^ional 
c harac tei lit ic s of rho enreiprises. (Part V "Conclusions^" provides tn foHmQ=tMor>^=aboyf 
fhe f i no n c i a I re tu t n s of en t e r p r i se o pe ra 1 1 o r 



I , LXj I ry and Farm 



FarTTi and Dcjiiy financial statements ai a s^ pea rote I y prepared. Farni income - 
IS reported by a single cofegory) "^Dairy tncorjie is separated by departinejnt sates 
(to CO fe^J^ei i q) , bulk rnilk sales^ and retail sales, 

E'^pendirui es for both the Dairy and Farm Include a cost^of ^mat^r iq Is 
colculatuon (beginning inventory plus purchases minus the ending inventory). ■ 
Exper. sqs other than materials purchased include salaries (manager and office staff) ^ 
time card pay.rol! (this reported in fhree ports: non-student labor^ student labor, 
,and work study), staff benefits, travel, and supplies. Overhead expenses oi-e 



r e Dt 



3 1 1 e id u s listed b e I o w 



Daii^- f-cirrTi 

ftdt* ph Jtif^ TfOsh collection EcjuiprnfMir rcpaii^^ Ec^u i pnioil t 

Injci- exptMise Leobe expefise Ttuck expense ^ cJo p)ec ia I mn 

B i H h h n q r e psQ ! r | ri s u i u r"ic D Lo fi d I en f Lo o se x pen 

E !"| ii I f M ri e fit i pa i 1 Bi n kj i riq tj c pi ^ \~\q i v e S t i ru. j u x pe t i F u c I 

f; I ec 1 1 I c i r y F qu i prn e n t I nsur □ n c e 
Heat depreciot iufi 



111?' .K f M t.] i Un L' ^uu:^^ui le:. ^uld up \u ^ pG nd\ fu\ u% ; that fujuio suiit IOC tuLi f icjin 

t o t(i I ir u. , ni I r i d \ c u t e ^ f ' o t p f (.) fit ( h r I o s s ) . 

Vn f I V . C , Ifnp liMiu^' i fcj t i'jM K m , ^ jt pe i i e ( 1 1 ' u I ui vij i f )f i . ' dtr^c i li ' ^ t (u ; l l\ci i cn; t ei i st ii£ 
./I f t f 1 e :s t u d c\\t la bo \ to n l1 w o i k s \ lj t j y p i o q f u r ri b , 
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Garmdnf and Linen ' Service 

A single statement- for this enrerprise reports income by commercial and 
studtjnt categories. ' - 

£x(3enditures include tha=CQst ofmaterigU,. salaria^, time card payroll (again 
non-sfudenf, st.t^eht, and work -itudy labor), staff benefits, travel, and /.uppl ies . 
O j^ihdOQ items Hclude. 



Te lephone 
Building repQ irs 
Eauipment repairs 

Truck expenses 
'^Igc ti }C t ty 
Lice nse 
iffl sura nee 



Building deprecldtion 
Equipment depreciation 
Heot ana power 
Claims 
Orounds . 



; .3 1 1 e g e E rij^e ip i Ue s 



Bakery, Food Manufacturing, Gonvenience Store, and bnack 



lav r I none la t 



statemetits are separately prepared. Convanience Store income is subdividf^d by 

retail and departmenf (college) SQles. Bakery, Food Manufac tur ing , ahd Snack 

Bar inco/ne rotals ore raported ai aggregate categories. A Total, sumrriary, 

ftqteinent for ColJege En terpr i seX^i s also .prepared . 
\ ) 

Expenditures include cdtegories listed below (note; 
calculation i^" e><prt5S5ed by" " suppMes" ) ! 



the cost^of^mater iai 



So la i ics 

h j o n ^ s t ,.j d e ( i ^ 1 g b f 
■S f uuen r usb 1 sfaf'Us 
'■■/i . )i s n. H ly 
Stof t hetief I U 
Tf p V el 

Al.1 .0! I is I nq 
b u \j p 1 1 e s 

Bin I d I f U) I 1 1 I. 



t q y I prTi e n t i e-po n s _ 
Cij&todial 
UmI Ities 
license 

!n;>LJi aru.r- 

Ti Qsll CO I I UL_. t i i.-M . -j 

L)epr Ut. lu i lOri - i.iu I UJ I . ■ . ) 

Dcp! la 1 1 cSn ^ u qu i piiie. 
Rent . 



SPACi, FACILITIES^AND MATERIALS ' 

The fangible aspects of an enterprise--v/hat □ visitor to qn enterprise's location 
actually sees = -inc I ude something of the enterprise's space, facilities, moferials, 
products, and, of course, people . Not only are these characteristics of the enterprise 
most impressionable for visitors, they aiso may be most influential [or the enterprise 
management as well , Too elaborate or large or costly space, ? v^f^soph istica ted 
machinery (offen complex, single purpose equipment), too exl^^rr.^^o an inventdry, 
too exclusive an invenfory, too much ownership of assets (thus constraining working 
capifal)--these and other dec iLion outcomes hove created difficulties for many enterpriser 

Asset selecfion and investmenr , as well as inventory composition and level 
decisions ore difficuir managerial judgments— matfers whrcfi utTtiie ttme, mon^y, ^" 
ipace, and labor, and require confidence in prediction of the timing and gmounts of. 
anticipated sales. The concomitant investments of funds expose the enterprise to 
%i^ksor the some fime as the investments estabi ish requisite conditions for income. 

Oakwood College! bpoce , tQciliTiab, and materials ^ . ^ 

The visitor to UukwOQd College is impressed wifh the pragmatic nature of enterprise 
investmefifs. A Seventh-day Advenfist foundation advocates Q "pay cash'' philosophy. 
Consequt^nrly . the nec^.^ity of ready ingjoi cash investments bears ev idence of 
regulating procureinent decisioru. The visitor sees evidence of the investment, _ 
preservarion, and anhar^cement of funds. A uonbaivarive financial approach, coupled 
with rhe scaicity of ifwesfment funds, is demonstrated by effective and efficient 
business ptunrs. An ove.vlew of the bpoce, fouilities, and materials for each enterpr ise 
sfudfed !S providerd below . ihubnunon^ .^t the buildif)^^ occupied are shown by 
L ^^\\•^^ .1 ' 
1 Q^Q i tji . J r M - M i 

A ^ jnci eru i i > tji ^ . . ....o. .ti ucture , if.. ^Lkjji y bu ildin.j ^u^ ^ jnstiu^tet 

ui ]96»), .onto Ins 4J n squQ.e teet. and located on campus , Offices, storage - 
,,,,^Mn. a 12 MuiiwM inilKiny pu.I.^i un d the dairy pio^essii-g plant are lucutod 
wiffii.^. Uthci bufldin.p fu.. d,t, Uwnry ond harm inc,ludo three silos, barr^h, sheds, 
arui feed lots. 



I / 



« 



Fac il iMes include : 
bulk tank 

bulk type pasteurizer 
short^time pasteurizer 
homogan i zer 
storage fonks 
pack^ing machine 
pipe washer 
can washer 
milk ing mach ine 
rinse^amatic 

sweet water tank (chemically 
treated wafer to cool milk) 
condensers 

dairy truck and other trucks. 

Supply and fnoterial expenditufes for the Dairy primarily iriclude cartons 
tor milk, juices, and dririks (ha I f =gal Ion , pint, and half-pint; these OFe normal I y 
ordeied one full year's supply at a time);^ concentrates for drinks; and juices. 
Separate suppliet sources for the major iremsore used. 



Farnri 

tractors (4) 
comb i He 

high boy (cotton picker ^processor) 

jilage cutter |, 

hoy 'condi tioner 

bush' hawks (mowers) (2) 

cotton pibker 

cultivators for cotton (3) 

flat bottom plows 

disks' (3) 

planfeis (various). 



Oai fTie nt ur id L li it'rl bei V ice 

The laurujry building, ot brick and cinderblock, is on campus and was 
^onsfiucred in 1 960, a s^bsequenr controct provided air conditioning. The 
buiidina houieb the conaqe laundiy, including facilifies for commercjoj \Qund\y 
and diycleuning operations; in addition, offices and a del i very ^p ic kup window 
Totyi usable bpuce provides 13,664 square feet. 

Luundt)/ .n.d dt y u leoii iiiH operutions ore ec|uipnmMr interisivt!. tquipmenr i 



ore I ric I udeu 



fern s 



/b lb 



rumble di> ei s; I 00 lb . (four) 

flatwoik irone.ii (fhitie piecerwt lur^j^ ^j.^u i prncn t ; te-trdKi ^ n.^MtM, urtd tuldei) 

pitjbbc^ (=.hiifs. 1} utilify^ 12; poiit^, J) 

di y c I eu net (cuj fOfna f i c ) : B5 I bb . yyi^s iioi/? c.u puc 1 1 > 

" S f ouiner e f re " 

I Oqy I luj sy stern 

bu 1 1 e I (I OO lbs 3 1 o Mil • pi u -.^ u i e ) 
ail cornpressDrs (3) ^^\. 
storafjt? shelving \ 

liufUjiruj iOCl' S (fTiilifuiy und ft. hi tuUiod iTenis) 
di? I i ver y vans (4) , ^ 

I y 



\ 



Roufine Supply purchases by the C^^imefTt and Linen Ser^Mce art? made 
bvery fwo'vveeks from fhiee main si.jpjpl lei'o , Typical 'supply and mate rial':- iteni'-, 
Iric I ucio defergenf'j^ starches, bleaclios^ dry cleaning soup^ mineral spirits, and 

spo M e rn D V e I' s . ; 



Bu lit i ' 1 1957, th e s 1 1 u c t u r u s i n g C o 1 1 e y e Enterprises is a p r I y located on 
campus through street to focilitot^a serving botli College and public cusfomers. 
^ Almost all of the bu i Id ing 's 6, 44 0 square feet is utilized by College Enterprrses; 
a small portion, hem ever, is occupied by t he^ Co 1 1 age post office. 

t q u I pn 1 o n t and f a c 1 1 i 1 1 s o f f h e b u i n e & se s f o i m i n g C o 1 1 e g,e E n te i pn se s a r e 



3el I very f i u 

p f U O f O V ij 

Hit] 1 / u f 1 
I e f I I qe i O tor ' c.. 1 c: i 
bt ead si icor 
dough m rxen 
ro II mac h ines 
dorn u t macJi r nc 

bnu^-k Bui 
g7"ITT 

ta E) I e s , c ha ^} % _ ^ r uo I ^ 
fiee/ei ^left igeiOfur 
so f t ice r rep m rn nk e r 
cObfi ; tjg i s fUJ 



C o p V e n I e n c e S t o i e 
storage ^display TTx tus e^ 
cash reqisteis . 
a dcJ i n g ma c h i r i 
gondolas 
freezer boxes 

gasoline storage and pumps 



E Dud Ma n u fa c t ur in£ 

stearn pressure cookei s 

broilers 

deep fryers 

freezer^j 



1 ! . i 1 J I r I N Ue^pflMcj 1 IK I ^ JO Mr 



f I wM^ll !h L^,,, j J ^ , r J M .iiul CO [) - 



„,pj,lNM. lull n 

V i Si, MJ . C i i 1 i Midi 



f t hf.' t i 1 L j M w ^ 



G. PROCESSES, SCHEDULES, AND STAFFING 

The'day=to-day functioning of an enterprise means people doing things during 
specific rimes. Operational processes, time schedules, and work position staffing 
are necessary , for the organization to accomplish its work , Depending on the enterprise, 
aifferent characteristics may describe its activities: the Farm's processing schedule, 
for example, including breal.-ing ground, planting, cultivating, and harvesting, 
, represents a far different time cycle of activities than does that of the Bakery, for 
which the time cycle begins in very early morning and must be completed fully each 



Both the octivities of the enterprise and its schedule determine staffing requirements. 

Oak wood College: Processes, schedules, and staffing 

A general requirement tu, Oakwood College's industries is the need for 
non-student, legular staff, ng. Although as many students as possible u-e employed 
by the enreipnses, aepdemic schedules and time commitments create a .chtedule 
wh.eh nacessonly must diffe, horn thaf of the daily functioning ir,dusti ies. Sufficient 
nonitudent labo, is therefore required for performance of industry work. 
' rhe ac.iv,,,e., schedules, and staffing of each enterprise are briefly outlined 



n,« hu,m ,,u,u,ally illow, the obvious Seasonal schedule: ground breaking, 
pkntL,, .ul.ivatio,;, ritunnH, harvesting, and slo-age or sale^ Farm activities- 
p.u.ide «,nployme,.i tu,Jth,c. hd I time farm hands, «u.h has several yearsot 

I a Mi-ul dull- ..KodoU nnik p.uc.es^iny (^u. cafetena, 



L^ui the - c^cji n p 
Con V Q f i i u I i = c- ^ tw 



unj other _,uU.) lu be; dur,^ Monday, di r„k. U, ,d |UlCes Ore 



,,.Hur.dun U... Wed,...duy, ond luted v.u,k Thursdays and 



f- f I Jays J t ' 5 

cj rii, 1 ^ Hj 1., Oi j I M > I . 



,,,r , h.,|J .„,p,.„ ,....-d niilk o ,.uuny bulk ia b- o, prucesbrng 



Dairy personnel also ''service" rhe Convenience Stoje dairy cases. Each 
morning, the supply of milk, juices, and drinks, in pints, half^pints, and 
half ^gcil Ions, Is restocked fromShe Dairy coojer; daily deliveries are also made 
to the cafeter Ip , 

■ During the school year, the Da iry_ employs five full-time employeel a/id nine 
or so students. In summer months, the students employed number about three. 
Of the several Doiry and Farm positions listed bolow, s^tudents generally are 
employed as deliverymen, packaging machine operators, and in equipment sanitation 
work; 

de I iveryman 

pack i ng mac h i ne oper atnr 

equipment son i fat ion 

m J I k I n g pa r I O i O pe r a t o ? 

processor 

inspec tor 

tractor opeiQtoi 

harvesting maclnntj opeiafui 

c I e r i c Q L 

The Dairy pe r son ne I u I k p t he Da' i r y in top cl ea n 1 1 ne sb c ond i f ior i ; 
unannounced county inspections ore conducted monthly; a state inspection occurs 
every six months. 

2 . Go rme n t u f tj L 1 1 1 1 b « i v i c t: 

With laundry demands uhor ac ter i st ica 1 1 y heavier in summei months and 
drycleaniriq r^^pically heavier In the winteji rnunfhis, with comrn^ii^iul (Kedstorie 
Afbenal onti ofht-f ) woik c vjr i f 1 1 !u i r itj all year and with btLident work heaviest 
cjiif tfU} ^chwM:-! niontfi^^ unJ i I f i vOryhitj smi^oriul r^civU.cS fjii^vidt^d to ul. l, U f kj f 1 1 
uf tiUKi fTujtid s viful tu* F,' U f iif^ I. Kj inu:j it urui I \\\ti\ bc;i v ic.c- r a pi^ I i e n C h^^uv le^t 
dernuiij. uf u tifMM Afif M u..- vj^^mIuI^Ic: fill p..*^ni^iib ]\\e t-tiUMprUi'^ 

v% \ \\ ] v^ij [ y I f i,j ^ f M t t I i itj i . 

vv i .M k. e f b t V- J f f I ! til!* I > tJ S I t \ i 

. ,! «t f i I . I , J . >f Li> . 
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Redstone Arsenal work is provided on a 48-ho.ur service schedule; a route schedule 
is provided for homes, motels, and other cl lentele with route runs made four days 
a week . The Redstone Arsenal concession is in the base post exchange and is 
serviced by Garment and Linen Service delivery vans. 
Garment and L'nen Service occupations include 
cashiei 

rece i v ing c I erk s 
clerical 

shirr machine operators 
garTnenf finishers 
checkers 

flat machinia operatOfS 
"'^^ display and ad vei rising 
de I I very rneri 

qua I i f y co nf i □ I i nspec tor . _ " .j 

Stucienis a,, omplu^od rypicafly m check ^n, flar machine operator, bagging, 
boirir^y, pantv. noning^ and ^tti^e wuik . 

3 . u 1! e g e t « * t tf \^\ \ se^ 

College Enterprises includes both production work (Bakery and Hood Monufacturing 
and retail work (bnua.. Bu, and Conv.n,er,ce Stor«). The Bake.y preparas breads, 
pies, and pastn.s, Foud Monutoctur ing prepaid high prote in 'foodMmeat substirutes) 
fo, cut^te.ia .ervi.e The Cflrwenie^ce Store u„d Snack Bor operotions, supplemented 
by the Bakeiy orrd Foud Manutacfu, ing, obtain B0% or more of their sales during 
,he .chuol yea,; ti,.: .un,mer season, however . is aided by sales over a ten-day period 
■ i„ «h,J, u lu,,. ^-omp n,ee.,n, is held. Do.ly schedules are long, with the Bakery 
„„d h...l Munutu.ru,;,., .,,.,un..r,. hey.nniru, ,n .uriy rr,o,r,ing and wUh Convenier.ce 
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But t;. ui.J l-'iji riuM'jrudtiili year 'lourid. 



IHn,, -i srt,o,l ttn... tu r..u, .tudent, begir, operations ui 

1 u,n-"ic,ur Otlr,us .tu, t „, 6 or,., ur,d udditionul Students work 

.1.,, ing doytimo lu„,,.. U.>,ull,' J. two studanth are employed 
ji * f surTime? , 



Convenienco Store; employs Manager and four nonstudents yoar-round. 

During the school year, an gvgrage of four students are on duty each 
' Vorking d two-hour shift); Thursdays are busiest. One or rnore students 
' rnaybe employod in the summer. ■ ■ 

Snack Bar^employs two nonsfrudonts; the Sndck Bar typically closes 

operations during the summer and reopens when school resumes. ^ ■ 
- ^D^rlng the school year, thr^e students are usually on duty (each work^ 
t\^o to three hours daily)^ ' , ' [ _ ^ ^ . 

Food Manufacturingr Bakery nonstudent personnel; assisted by "fill-in'^ 
students from Dthsr College Enterprises, perform^t . , 

A list of the types of work; assignments/for the College Enterprises operations 
k performed by both nonstudont and student personneh-is presenfed below: 

pie cutting machine operators / 
proof boH loading^unloading^ ^ 

bake oven loading and unloading ' 

machine si icirig and wrapping ; 

bread mixing . ■ ' 

pastry mixing . . i - 

del iverymen ; ■ - \ 

sanitation and inipect-ion ,^ ■ ^ 

disploy and advert isirig^ ^ ■ 
' cashier ' ' ^ " . ■ - 

stock clePk . 

bookkeeper , , . . ' \ 

price patrol , ' ■ 



• ■ . ■ III. PROJECTED BUSINESS / • ' " ; 

: In 1976, "tho Presidant of Oakwood College announced the news of a forthcoming 
"Furniture Assembly Plant for Oakwood." The article advised that " . . . a track of , 
6 5 acres near a much needed railroad spur has boon located and approved for purchase . .. 
the General Conference . . . plans to raise a,maior portion, of the $350,000 needed to , 
purchase the land and erect the building." This land and boHding faoijit/ would then 
be occupied by an assembly plant of Harris Pine Mills. Continuing with the announcement: 

' plans or-o that construction will be completed in time for the plant 
' to be operational early in 19^8. Having thii furniture asserinbly 

plant hero in Huntsville will mean much to many . The nprtti ' 
Alabama community will get a look at the principles and operations 
of a major Sevenrh=day Adventist business concern; the, students_ 
■ ' will learn skills hitherto unavailable in our program and tlie business 

office will be blessed with cash payments instead of the tradrtional 
^ ' work credit write-off that characterizes 90% of Our student labor 
artd places such a hardship,,upon the cash needs of Jhe college. 

■ ■ — p, 3, O'akwood College Alumnarian , Fall 1976. ' 

The purpose of this part of the report is to describe Oakwood College's par,t(cipation 
in this economic venture. The subparts of this part of the report are organized to discuss 
the Venture Process, or ad hoc flow, of enterprise concept and establishmenj as set forth 
in Exhibit I (sec page 3). -The subparts 0«i '. ^ ■ 

A. Concep,t and rationale ' ' , • 

B. P'roposal^nd decision 

C :Projectplann!ng, goals determination, testing, and evaluation ." . 
D. Start-up with planned goals, ' ' ; 

The anticipated* benefits to be derived from the venture ore described. in Port V, "Conclusio 
As was.done in Part 11 in discussion of dynamic fibw status descriptors, the subparts ' 
:of this section briefly describe the topic and then use the Oakwood College projected 
venture in illustration of their application. , V - /' . ' • 
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CONCEPT AND RATIONALE , , ' 

The vehture process driginates with concepfs and idea 
lead toward explicating the what, when, wlio, where, why, and how of eventgal 
enterpriie proposal, decision, plarining, and implementation. Often raqgisite for 
such, development are such factors as (1) recognition of a need or available ; ; 
oppdrtunity, (2) eKistence of a favorqble venture climate, and, (3) availability of 
ah individual or group to fill the role of venturer. 

Odkwood College t Concept and rationole for business venture 

in 1971 , an institutional self-study was conducted by Oakwood College. 
■ Concluding a review of the College's objectives and the programs directed to their 
attainment, the study committee recommended ■ 

, . . That realistic study be given to incorporate into the curriculuilq^ , J 

^ ■ such courses that would provide varied vocational and rnanual . 
.training programs not only to meet the needs of students, but also 
to perpetuate one of the original objectives upon which Oakwcjod^ _ 
was founded; further, that the present college industries be expanded, 
and if feasible, new bnei be created in order to provide yocational'' 
training experiences and greater work opportunities for students. _ , 
— p. 88, An Institutional Self-5,tudy of Oakwood CoMege, 196^-/1 . 

, ' jnothe 1970's, expansion of the College has been accompanied by expansion of 
the present college industries. In addition, as a result of the obiective of industrial 
expansion, the College" has been successful iji attracting a major business to occupy 
facilities provided by the College and to employ.a large number of students. ^ • 

Concept and i^ationdle in this instance arose.from the dual need of the College 
to provide cash income to students and the opportunity through the General Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventists to request participation in industrial development, i.e., 
in the establishment of g Huntsville, Alabama, location of a Harris Pine Mills 
assembly plant, • b . 

' PROPOSAL AN© DECISION ' 

Asa step of the "enture process, the prospective venturer constructs a comprehensive 
"proposal" and submits it to sources of venture approval (often also of funding capital,): 
Proposal and decision include complex, and interrelated, aspects^ (1) Are the concepts 
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(and comprehensive, proposal facfs and pirojectlons) viablo'^ and (2) Can financial and 
ofher rosourcq support be safely and profitably provided? A favorablo decision lends 
sancHcm and support to the venture. . ■ 

Oakwood College* Proposal and decision for ventyre con 

, participants irt doveloping the projected business at Oakwood-Col lego have 
included * ^ 

m Oak wood Col jege , . 

• Harris Pino Mills \ ^ 

; • General 'Co|ference of the sWenth--day AdvetjH , ^ 

The development actions led to preparation of a proposal which was, in 1976, 

, /voted by the college board," Similar approyal for the projeci; plans was provided 
by Harris Pine Mills, Inc . Inadditiofi, ' /: - ^ . ' 

. a blue ribbon comnliHee of church administra 
counselors has been appOTnted to serve as a steering committee 
for fund-raising in connection with this project, 

— p. 3^ Oakwood College Alumndriqn , Fall 1976. ^_ 

PROJECT PLANNING, GOALS DETERMINATION, TESTING, AN D EVALUATION 

. ^ ' '■ ■ .... 

Once approved and supported, the venture concept has evplyed into the status 
of a venture project* The objective of the project is to plan, set goals, test, and 
evaluate; then, to acquire the necessary resources and "start"Up" the planned enterprise 

OakwoodCollegei Planning, goals, testing and evaluation 

The developmental steps since approval of the proposa! have included fund raising, 
initiation of community involvement, announcement of the plans tg Oakwood Col lege 
constituencieb, cooperative planning with Harris Pine Mills to de'i^lop start-^up and 
operational programs,, and readiness of plans for site p/eparatlon and building 
construction. The following excerpt indicates the relationships and planning which 

have characterized OakwDod College's projected business^ _ 

J-' 

Oakwood College and Harris Pine Mil Is, Inc . , . . have joined 
together to construct and operate a f inished^'furniture assembly 
plant near the college . > * . Harris Pine Mills, the eleventh-^ 
' largest furnityre manufacturer jn the country, will provide initial 
equipment, technical assistance and mgnagemcnt expertise fo 



insure the succop of the new pporafion (ihe fwonfy-'sixfh such 
planl^ of which fhoy have ovcrseon dovelbpmont)? The college 
wijl prbvide the reriOurces necessary , , . 

■ The rinished-furnifuro assembly planf is actually one of sevoral 

diviiipns of Harris Pine Mills^ the others being lumbar, uphoUterod ^-^ , 
furniture^, and Gallfornlafedwoodj products. Han is pine Mills is 
a fully ^integrat^d industry handl ing oil parts of the process from 
tha growing tree to the firlished product. In the case of finished-^ 
furniture, parts milled in one state a/e shipped to assembly plants , : 
far away, closer to markets. The|bS50mbly branches are ^trategicaJly 
located so as to reach with ease the great markets of the rtatioh . 
. - from (draft) Connppt, PoTiRr jaLA^rxk^'Ag^MJl 
. CqI lege p in Ish^d-Furn itufQ Assembly Plant , Oakwood College, 

May 1977, : ^ . , . 

START-UP WITH PLANNED GOALS ./ 

Start-up involves brin'girig plans to fruition: acquiring necessary resourcos, 
readying them, and then implementing thg plansi At the time of start^upv the 
venture p(d(ect becomes the ongoing enterprise , itself ^characterized (as in Part II 
of this report)' by status descriptors including 

• ; Lines of business 

^ • Markets' and marketing ■ 
' Permissions and protections ' 

• Management and business services 

m Financial , , . ■ 

^- • Space, facilities, and materials 

• Processes, schedules., and staff ing . 

Oakwpod Collegef ^Start^up with planned goals ■ 

i In late fall, ]977, Oakwood College held the ground breaking for the projected 
business. Major sfeps ^o follow include site preparation, building construction, and 
the beginning of operations of the new industry. 
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* IV. EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION ,, . ' 

.A'recent book, RoHonoJdsJorjKEMsBn^^ 
as . . learning oufside the normal dasiroom environment that has been planhod for prior 

to the experience?," The authors conclude thqt ■ , - ' ' ■ 

faken ^ a whole/ the literature of experiential educati^ 
. ■ for a 'new interpretation df the rolationships of the individual to 

■ ■ • -tliiose institutions that affect him, including education, the 

ptace, and citizenship. Furthermpre, this literature dernands a 
roirtterpretatiort of the .relationship of these three dimensions ot 
■ rriodern I ifo to one another. The writers suggest that to create an 
environment hospitable to true Mifo-long learning' the relationships 

7- must be redrawn in such a way that the individual can gam more 

from all three activities and,see that the three activities are not^ 

. .' ■ ■ ■ necessarily unrelated. . • • ' , , . , in l c 

- p 43 Rot ionales for Expe ri ential Educ gtioii. (Robert h . , 
■, . Sexton and Richard A rUngirer, Elrc^Higher Education^ _ , , 
■ . V Research Report 3, ^Washington, DX.i ^American Assoc lation - . . 
for •Higher Education, 1975.) ' , 

The concepts of lifelong: learning and of ■relating learning, working, and serving . 
resemble closely the philosophical foundations upon which Oakwood College was founded. 
A recent description of the Ook^o^Cpl legejr^^ (1976) observed 

that " . . . the-schopl from its.very beginning initiated a builtHn self-help aspect in the 
form of school industries which was a^part of the philosophical design to train head, heart, 
and hand." , ' ' , 

This part of tbe report considers the principal characteristics of experiential education 
A. was done in Parfs II and 1l I , principal features of the topic are discussed separately, 
with OakvMood College case study findings supplemonting the text as illus^ions 
applicaHon . The subparrs include ^ ■ ''V>^ 

A. Definition of experienfial educafion ^ 

B, Genera! themes 

C/ Forms of implementdtion ' 
Di Work arrangements . 

E* Work supervision '-^^ . ^ , 

s F% Outcpmes of experientrol oddcation . ^ . ■ 

■ . - ■ >^ 



of their 
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DEFINITION OF E^PERIEN^riAL EDUCATION ' ; 

T^RoHonales^book defm , ^ 

. , , learning activ^itles ouHido the normal claisroom dnvirbnmenf^ 
the objecHyes of whreh are planned and arHculated pHor to under- 
faking the eKperienc©, Involving activity thot^is meaningfuj and 

, real and on the same level as that of other nonstudenti in the same 
non-classroom environment/ and .in which the learner has tho ^ 

-assistance of anothor parson (most often a foculty^ a 
expanding the learn ing^oi much as possible that takes place in 
noneldssroom settings The terms internships *field eKperience, . 

. practicum^ crosi^cultural experience^ service^learning/ cooperdtive- ^ 
^ " education^ or sponsored' work experience are often used to iderttify 

, these activities . ^ 
' . — p. 1 ^ Rationdles qf Experi ential Education. ; ^ - 

QqkwQpd Col lege ' ^ " 

Oakwood College has dedicated itself, from Its begirining, to o vocational 
education objective, among otheri. As viewed by the College ; 

, , 1 the vocational objective of Oakwood is attained through ^ _ 

the courses offered mainly in the departments of App! ied^Sciences / 
and in Home Economics. Thlse courses provide pre^professional 
and prpfessional training wbjch aid studeni^jn their choic^and 
preparation for a vocation, A irmited vocoitiondl training is also 
provided through the student^work program In a few of the industries 
provided by the College . / 

— p/39/ An I nstitutional Self-S tu|^y of Oakwood College , 

Oakwood College views the vocationarobjective as '^ . . directed to the immediate 
practical benefits of labor," While a formal program of experiential education may 
include its performance as requisite to degree requirements/ the Oakwood College 
approach emphasizes the, opportunities for and the developmental benefits to be derived 
from work. The College recogntzes thef diff Icul tiei--where as many as" 90% of fhe 
tudents must work--of establishing close linkages betweew academic and wdrkplace 
content. Indeed, the Self^Study document indicates that "While the student's work ; 
assignment fnoy be different or less specific than his areo of occupaMonal or professional 
concentration, such o progcam is designed to create an attitude of industriousness and 
expectation of meaningful accomplishment as well as monetary assistance^ (p. 9, 
Self-Study ). 
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GENERAL THEMES - i ' 

The RaHohalei report obsorves lhar'Uoveral ge % 
emerge from aM conceptuar discussions of experlenHal educaHon (p. 6), Theso ^ 
thern&s are indicated d^ yiewinl oKperienHd . '^^^ 

"a vitaT ingredienr of 'nontroditiondr educatioh ^ 

"a revitalizing component for general education or liberal education'^ 

*'a vital component of training for identifiable profesiional fields" 

a means to "foster a new role for the gniyersity in the community!- [■' 

"important for achievihg 'new' educational missions, such ai deve^g£ing 
ihferpWrsonal skilU on career awareness." ' "j . . ; 

Thq report further rindicated that ; , . 

. ' '■ ■ . ■ ' ' . ' ' . ■ ^ ^ 

^^ ^ A review of the literature turns up numerous pleas for jhe greater . 
^ ; ' ) iiitdgrdtion of the world of work and education ,\ It ii^opularly 
agreed that work experrence and vtfirlous formi of experiential 
education ijnquestionqbly meet important student needs for career 
eKploratipn, career testing, and various f . 
Furthermore, work opportunities for young people can be eKOrnined 
in^the context of society's total employment policies and specifically 
the problems of youth employment. ^ ^ 

^ — p, 24^ Rationale s for Expe rientiql Edu cation. ■ , 

OcJl<\^opcj College; General |-hemas ^ . 

,,4'^i|xperNntial educaM College the concept af training youth in 

"head, heart, and hancl"-^as inherent In the philpsophy upon which the College was . 
founded. In a brood sense, Ookwood's community; is its parent church; 'the College 

-.has the responsibility of training youth for, service . In a 1970 article In ^thern Tidings, 
a monthly journal of the Southern Union Conference of Seventh-day Adventists 
(Vol.64, No. 4,. April 1970), the dean of academic affairs of Oakwood Col lege , 

■ observed that " . . . Oakwood graduates and .former students are serving in positions of 
responsibility in the church; in govf rnment,'ffnd in industry. Within the church, the 
spectrum of their service and leadership extends frortl the pulpit to the highest echelons ' 
of the church organization ." 
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FORMS OF IMPLEMENTA^TION , , 

Forms. of eKperientlal oducaHon InclucJG bpfh off-campus and pn-^campus'actiyUies 

■ Off-campus approaches typically include some vqrjety of "cooperativ© education, 
an education "work approach in which s^chool, studant, arild employer aooperafe in 
linking work eKperience and academic studies, ■ * 

Cooperative education con re|er to any on© of the number of 
types of 5ff"campus productiv^fe work ... In th^^vait majority of 
institutions^ howevery cooperative educotion^^ still conducted 
in qccordonce with^he traditional definition. This defihition ' 
requires that the following factors be adhered to As closely as 

. ^ possible! , ' . 

(1) The student's off^campufi eKperience should be r \ 
as closely as possible to his field of study and individual 

. ' ' ' - interest within the fields ' , 

: ■ ' . :'' (2) The employment must bt afregular, continuing and esse^tjal . • 
* - / element in the educdtipnai process^ " ■ 

(3y Some minimum amount of employment and m inimum standard . 
' of performance,.must be included in the requirement for the 

dearee o^ certificate presented by the school^ ^ . ^' 

(4) The v^orking experience will ideal ly increase in difficulty \ 
and responsibility as the student progresses through the 
: ^ academic curricOlum and, Jn general, shall parall^ 
as possible his progress through the academjc phase, 
. ^ ' -»p. 29, Handbook of Cooperative Educatiort . 

. (Asa S. Knbwies & Associates,^ ian rranciico; ^ . 

' . ^ 4t JosseyBass Inc* / Publishers) _ . 

^ 1 On-campus ap^roqehes include student part-time employment, which in recent, 
yebrs has received financial assistance from the provisbns of the Federal Work -Study 
Program . An informative summary history of the development of student on^compus 
employrnent_ex^ains that 

' ' ' While it is debatable whether work is the oldest^ formal ized student > 

financial aid, its estabi ishment as a program on college and . 
.university campuses does go back several decades. Historically, 
' student employment programs on campus have evolved as the needs. _ 
of students have determined such actions.' Prior to the early 
student employment programs were not always under the jurisdictiori 
of university and callege administrations e^Ccept at those* institutions 
riadltionally based upon a student work philosophy. Independent 
agencies helped by recognizing students* needs and. were instrumental 
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in the develppmenf of strDcfured on-campus work programs . Campus- 
= based YMCA's and other agenaios allied with or supporrive ol the 
universities Handled off-campus work prbgrams, and their ciKamples . 
wore used in some casos as guides in establishing student work off ices . ; 

The advent of tho National Youth Adminbtration irt the early 1930's . 

■ with its federally subsidised college student employment; based on^ 
f inane idl need did mUch to pi bvlde- impetus for the developnhent of 
formal Qn-campus work programs. For the first time^ many campusas 
were eHposod to and utilized formal employment applications, job 

■ classifications; payment planS; and placement el igibility accordi 
to government established financial need criteriQ\ 

' ^. ' — p ; 80, Money, MarbIgS; or Chalk > 

(John Grittin and Cherie D, Lenz, chapter 8, The. ■ . 
• ''On<ampus Student Work Program Edited by Roland Keene, 
, Frarik Adams, and John I , King (1975), Carbondale, \ 
III ! Southern. Ijlinois UniveFsity Rrass.) « 

On-campus work pos!.tions are Funded by the Institution, v^tth Assistance by programs 
such as the Federal Work -Study Program; the latter program 

. _ came into existence in 1965 to assist needy college stuclents.. 
. Such students,, after/rneeting financial -need requl work \ - 

mostly Qn campus in part-^time ernployment for o maximum of 15 
hours per week, with the Federal goyernment (Daylng 80 per cent , 
of their salary ahd the coltege paying 20 per cent* The funds may 
also be used for part-time work, off-campus in non-profit programs* 
■ ' These arrangements require a contract between the cobperating 

agency and the college. , \ /in^>s 

- p. 30, Handbook o f Cooperative Education (197r), 

From the standpoint of providing f inane laUupport enabling college educatipn, it is 
noted that work opportunities '^compete" for tha student's attention with grants, 
scholarships, loan programs,' and other means of.providing current educational funds 

pqkw ood CoMe ge; Forms of implementation — 

. Oakwood College's "Financial Information 1977-78" information sheet indicate 
the following information for campus parf^tlme empbymenti 

Oakwood College piovides part-time campus employment to he!p; 
students defray a portion of their educational qpsts. StuderTits. 

■ desiring campus employment must arrange class Mhedu es which 
will not conflich with the working schedules. The tfollege ottet's 

approxirTintely 800 campus part-time jobs. These part-time campus 
jobs will be assigned on the basis of Job interview, dependability, 
work eKperience,. 9^ the date of application. Students are 
encouraged to contact the var ious.;managers on campus for availability 
. ' of work in their tespective departments. 



Called at Oakwoqd Col lega the "Industrial Self-Heip Program^" the general . 
objectives are "(1) to help students' earn :ip pay school eKpensqs^ (2) to instill hi 
Students the dignity and cjUcipMne of useful labor , * ,^ and (3) to generate income 
for the .institution to assist in meetrng operational expenses*" The progtam is fgndfid 
In port by Federal Work -Study Program participation, but large I y^ through Oakwood 
College's work. scholarship ("labor credit'') approach. 

Federal Work ^Study Program participation b)/^ Oakwood College began in 1967; 
with 80% 'federal and 20% coriege corltributioni, total funding leveli for year-end ; 
1970 and 1975, respectively ^ were approximately $38,000 and $123,.00p. The program 
provides funds for approxlmarely 30% of on^^campus itudent positions* These positions 
.are Jn the qdministraHve/ academic/ phyiical plqnt'-security^ and industries departmenti 
of the Col lege,- ' 

Oakwood College's labor credit program began with thfe College, in 18^6, This 
program^ fully funded by the College (and in part by the industries for which rhis case 
study was prepdred), presently supports approKimately 70% of the on -'carnpus student wor 
program, .Om notable feature is. the fact that itudents, with few exceptions, are not 
paid in cash. Instead, the compensation value of time worked is credited toward the 
student's prearranged labor credit accaunt. Further details on the work arrangements 
of this program are provided in subpart D, "Work Arrangements," Positions funded by 
labor credit are in the academic, administrative, industries, and physical plant^security 
departr^ents of the College. ..^^ / ' '\ , 

On a combined basis, considering both positions funded by Federal Work ^Study 
and Oakwood College, labor credit programs, position^ in the aAfl^nistrative and afcadem' 
departments employ approximately fwo-thirds of student workeri (monitors—dormitory 
and othor---are included in the administrarive department counf\^ , Student positions in, 
the administratrve and academic departments often offer the students ^the closest work 
experience/acac|em!c study relatiohshipst accounting, secretarial , and clerical jobs 
in administratior^; reader, labbratory assistant, teaching assistant, and secretarial jobs 
in academic offi^s. - ' 



;WORK ARRANGEMENTS 

, Work arrdngemenls, for eMperienrial education programs, while fiftod fb thdlvidgol 
needs^ should meaf several basic critfiri ' r 

A good work prograrrv saryes the philosophy and the mission 

of the institution* . ' ^■ 

The endorsement and support of the institution's chief - 
' administrator are all important, .... , ^ '<■' - , ' ^ 

■ ■ A sound work progrqm must have sufficiGnt funding.for the \ 
'\ eimployment of studen.ts. . , ^ . ^ 

hi var iety 6f jobs, is necessary to 'accommodate the educationaj; ' 
/ and fiiionc iol requtrementi of students . * 

A student job classification plan IS heeded thuHiiGlude 
. ' job descriptions/ ; /. ^ 

A good vyoik progPann should have defined goqU m 

A work program can be no better than are the immediate 
supervisors oT the students* 

A good work program should hqve a central offic'e to fidminister 
■ [ the prograrTi and a work program administrator who can provide the^ 

leadership for effective functibning of the program . ;^ 

- Students must be considered as important membeis'^of the 
institution 's personnoj^team . ^ ^ 

Students seeking employment should know how to work or Be ■ 
willing to leorn from someone who does. . — ' 

In/the best interests of students and the institution > students should 
b'e registered, allowing a daily time block of two to four hours ■ . 
in which to" work. 

Evaluation of Student Work Experiences with the i^ecords placed ■ ■ 

in the student's placement files* ' < ■ , . 

\ — pp.. 323-327, Work and the College .Student , 

; ' (Frank C . Adams/ chapter 44, '*The Critena"for a Good . ' t 

Work Program.'^) \ ' 

Questions often asked are *'How much should students work?*' and ''Does working 
affect their grades?" ^ 
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In an Ideal on-campgs program, the work office would want to initiate 
studies as to the number of hours students might be able to work and , 
still maintain satUfactory academic performance. Such studies would 
be extremely useful in packaging employment effectively in fmaneial_ ■ 

aid and also, in determining what turnover would result If certain maximum 

hour limits are not followed. The latter is an important fact 

and retaining the pn-campus employers of students. In their own ■ 

eKperience, the authors have found that ten to fiftfflsn hours of work can 
easily be absorbed into the weekly routine and hdp to gear the student 
to batter utilization of tirne. In a doctoral dissertation completed b^ 

Bruce Kelly at the University oflllinois in 1970, it was indicated that 
there was no significant grade point difference between the working and 

V non -working student, ' . 

I - pp. 87-88/ Money, Marbl es or Ghalk. (John R. Griff m and , , , 

Cherie D. Lenz, chapter B, "|he Un^Cdmpus Studerit Work Program.") ; 

On the point of grade differences between working and non^orklng students, the 

;Berea Col lege Vice President for Labor and Student Life has found (for 10-15 hours/week) 

that there is no correlation between hours worked and academic 
achievement . The only si ight correlation we found wa^at .t^^^ 
. of the scale. The student who did poorly acadernical lyntpnded to 
. work fewer hours dnd to do poorly in his work— and vice versa. A 

. problem studerit is o problem student, ,, „ n 

' " — p 166. Work and the College Student, (William R. Ramsay, 
chapter TTT^he Work -Study peyelopment Project at Berea — 
. ' A progress Report.") 

Such data suggests, then, that a col leie's work prqgram, Just as its acodernic 
program, must be established with policies, prQcedures, and practices to ensure proper 
functioning and use . ^ 

Ookwood Cbllege: Work arrangements 

Upon registratiop in the College, the student may pay the tuition and residence hall 
packages in full, or, os dn alternative, poy, approKimately 75% in advance. The 
remaining amount may be subsequently paid in cash or the student may locate on-campus 
employment and arrange to repoy the amount either under the Federal Work=Study Program 
(if.the position found is so funded) or as a "labor cradil=" account. If the student does 
this, the student works approKimately 10 to 14 hours ^er week (having arranged the ,; 
academic schedule to ailow ^^1is), and completes periodic time sheets which the supervisor 
signs; whereafter the >ime record is forwarded to , student finance. Students working in 
theVederal Work -Study Program pay the business office from their income; students . 
'working in "laboc credit" positions have fhe income equivalent of their work hours posted 
to their student work accounts* 



Several, aspects of Oakwood. College's student work program are cqniidered below, 
vyith quofed statements from the Bulle.Hn indicating the College's positlon oti eachs 

1 . Seleel-ion grid placemsnt ! - ' ■ • 

The primary purpose of the Finondial Aid Program is to 
• " . ' . provide assi|tance to sl-udents who, without, such aid, 

, would be unable to attend col lego , In selecting students 
^.|o receive financial assistance, the college wilJ also 
' ' . place emphasis upon academic achiavBrnent and character. 

,, ' '■ , /in the oparatinn of its plant, the College offers a limited ' 
amount of work to'worthy studorits, and they ere expected 
- >q give conscientious uttention to the work assigned fo them . 
' The.mahagement will assign ^denfs fo departmehts where 
work Is.avoildbie. Chaiiyes fa ofber departments Oannot 
be made merely upon request. When a student is assigned 
to a department, if is expected that he remain there ,., 
entire school year . In some cases, exceptions to theioregoihg^ ^ ' 
■ are made by the management . . ' .. ' ■ ' 

2 . A ttendance' and tenuri : ; : . ' 

. Work may be assigned in the sa- vice departments, the • 

. . administrative, offices, and in the industries of the College. 

The industries are operated by the College to provide work . 

for the students. These industries do business with customers 

that require daily schedules. They must hove a uniform . 

working force. Students assigned to these industries must 

continue their work schedules to the end of the term. Ariy , , 
student who drops his work schedule withou^t making proper 

arrangements may be dropped from class attendance until 

. such arrangements are made,, dnd his account becomes 

immediately payable in cash. , _ 

To the best of. its ability, the College mokes an effort to ^ 
provide students with jobs; however;, it cannot guarantee work 
to a student even though his application may hove been 
accepted on a plan calling for. an approximotej number ot ^ 
hours of work per week. Some studen^', rhoosa,class schedules 
with classes so scattered that o reasonable work program IS 
impossible. Some are physically or omotionally unable to work. , 
Others., for various reasons, fail to meet work assignments. -. 
• . , It is the responsibility of the student to render acceptable 

. service to his employer in order to retain 0 job". 

Should a student firid it necessary to be absent frcsm workr _ 
he must immediately make arrangements with his work superintendent 
of illness, hewill also inform the health service. 



In case 
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3. Performance: - 

Work assignments are retained on the basis of scholarship^, 
dependab il ity , and conduct , ^ 

■ Students who must earn a large, part of their college expenses 
will not be permitted to carry as much college work as those 
, students who are able tp- devote all of their time to their studies 

Students' work records are filed by the employer -showing the 
employer's evaluation of the student's work habits covering 
his attendance, dependability, cooperation, skill and speed . 

students are advised not to work more than the'^a ssigned 
hours without prior approval from the Finance Officer. 

4. Supervision: see the sepaigte discussion in subpart E, following. 



SUPERVISION 

One of the "criteria foi a good work program" cited in the preceding subpart 
■ watThat -a work program con be «o better than are the immediate supervisors of thy 
students." To elaborate,. Frank C, Adams has further explained that 

Good supervision is "the bulwark of a good work program. Supervisors 
are to student work experience what teachers are to the classroom . 
learninq There must te cooperation and unity of .purpose with 
supervision and the student employment staff. No work program can 
be successful without the support of faculty, staff and students. 
— p. 275, Work and the Collage Studenj^ . • 

In another chapter of the same book,'Vice President Ramsay of Berea College 
indicates special characteristics of students as workers, indicating that "these bre ' 
important in dealing with the special requirements of position or project development 
supeivision and evaluation fo, student work assignments"; 



Student workeii uic ditteiont m some important ways^iom uthei 
workers , , . 

(1) Students ate shott-teirn employees, 

(2) Students' peiception of time tends to bo m itioi t^. pei iods tha, 
supervisois or other employees; 

(3) Students hove o desire for quick .osults and impact, 

(4) Students are free from constraints of experience oi of vested 
interest in long-iange employment. 

— pp . 1 64 = 1 65 , W ork and the College Stu dent . 
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Berea College has * a 

. , taken the analysis q*step further to look at the implications 
for svpervlsion. It means more emphasis on planning work, on 
Interpreting experience and/or relating tasks to goals. It means 
greater tolerance In some cases, wiirmgnesl to hold to standards in 
others. We have developed a one-doy workshop for supervisors of 
student workers and conducted it for over 150 supervisors twenty to 
th irty ot o time-r 

— p. 165, Wor k and the College Student . 

From the supervisory standpoint, another observer notes that 

Supervisors of student workers have two kinds of jobs. They must 
be concerned-at once with both the development pf the worker as 
' - 0 student and with successfully guiding the student as o worker in 
the effective producf Ion of goads or services as demanded by job 
objectives. The relationship of educational values to the student 
worker must be balanced fairly with the economic benefits to the 
• employer. Sometimes the economic forces ore so strong that production 

for profit becomes the overpowering force, causing the educational 
Values which con be derived from work eKperience to be neglected 
or even ignored completely. l 

_ p, 288, Mone y, Morbfes or Chalk . (Wilson Evans, chapter i6, 
'•Supervisors of Student Workers as Teachers"; also appears as 
chapter 52 in Work and the College Student. ) 

Oakwood College: Supervision 

The industry manager or deparfment head or work supervisor at Oakwood College 
has several responsibilities with regord to the employment of students on his staff: 

1 , Selection: 

Students are encouraged to eontact thf vdrious managers 
on campus for availability of work in their respective departments. 
^Financial Information^ 1977^1978. 



2. Atrendanc^ and feriure; 



Studenfb ab^igned to these industries must continue their work , 
scheduler until the end of the term . > . 

Should a student find it necessary to be absent from work, he 
must immediately make arrangements w ith his work superintendent 
In case of illness, he will also inform the health service* 
= Bu I let in . 
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3, TrQining: f 

A young man reports for work af Oakwood's grade^A dairy for 
the first time .... 'this raw recru It very I ikely comes fresh from 
^the inner city of Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
* or some other.big city* The new dairyman knows oaly that milk 
is sold in cartons or plastic jugs* He may have only the foggiest 
notion of how milk is taken from cows and processed for the 
market.' It takes but a short time to transform the green city 
dweller into a capable'dairyman . 

— "Oakwood College Is Industry," p. 22, The Message 
Magazine, September 1973. 



4. Performanc© eva luation • ^ 

Students' work records are filed by the employer showing 
the employer's evaluation of the student's work habits 
covering his attendance , dependabll ity, cooperation, skill 
and speed ' 

A final aspect of supervision is the value the student, particularly when locating 
jTU-ar^af Imtialwork following college life^ of th^ iupervlio.^ij'aciD^ 
based on pgrt""time work experiences during college. 



OUTCOMES OF EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION 

Programs of experiential education produce outcomes for both students and 
employing organizations^ 

The experience in experiential education is important for students: 

Exper ientiaheducation can be viewed as enhancing the maturation 
process of young people. Students participate in experiences where 
they learn how to accept responsibilities and to be part of the adult 
society. . . . Students are chqilenged to develop personal autonbmy 
for their own learning ond doing. 

— p. 25^ Ratio nares of Experiential EducQ_Moru 

In work experiences, students have opportunities to integrate theory and practice, 
develop undei-standlng and skilU in human relations, gain orientqtion into the world 
of work, and learn established practices, arganizational operations ahd outlook. 
(From jrvin B. Miller, ''The Nafure and Philosophy of Cooperative Education,!' 
chapter 14 in Work ond the College jtud gnf 
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Financial outcomes are highly Imporfant to students and 



, , , student employment administrators must be cognizant of the 
changing frend in students' desires and requests for more work 
opportunities to help gain education and fewer !oan^ and less of 
the give-away funds in loons, grants, special funding, etc,, which 
place a future burden on the student* Students also are interested 
and want to contribute to our social culture through work performance* 
-^p. 81^. Work and the College Student , (Wi L/Ped^rson, 
chapter iU, ''A Critique of On^ampus Work programs. ") 

Organizations employing students through experiential education programs 
benefit from 

' 1 , An immediate source of temporary manpower 

2» Screening and recruitment of future empfdyees 

3. Access to skills and knowledge of academic institutions 

4. Opportunities for supervisors, as well as interns, to learn ways . 
to manage work and learning for themselves 

5. Opportun,ities to examine the leorning^nd teaching dimensions 

of theiri'Own organizations 

6. Access to thoughts and attitudes of the young (ventilation) 

7. InvLgoration of permanent staff through the presence of students 

8. Fostering creditable witnesses (interns and faculty) about the 

nature and worth of the organizations In promoting the public 
interest. 4 
^ p. 34^ Rati onales of Experiential Educationi 

■ 

A chapter on "Minority Students" in the Handbook for Cooperative Education 
discusses special educational needs of minority students and indicates the results of 
a survey of cooperative education minority student employment. The advantages 
of cooperative educQtlon programs for predominantly black colleges were reported 

to include ^ 

t 

1 . Better rapporf with fhe business community 

2. Stimulation of curriculum revision 

3. Increase of student enrollment 

4. Keeping faculty members informed about the business world 
5 * More eff ic lent use of col lege foci I ities . 
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The advantages of Gooperative education programs for miriority students were 

, , , slassified under four headings: (1") broadened learning experience, 
(2) personal development, (3) interpersonal relatiolis, and (4) financial rewards." 
The author explained that 

Many of the comments listed under 'broadened learning experience' 
emphasize thtot black sttjdents have had little acquaintance with the 
variety of vocational choices open to them and that the cooperative 
education program provides an opportunity for the student to widen 
his career options and to get into the mainstream of American life. 
In connection witii 'personal development, ' respondents generally 
^ agreed that the cooperative education programs contributed greatly 
to arousing new hope and motivation on the part^of the student^ .to the 
inculcation of confidence, independence, responsibility, and the 
acceleration of maturity/ Under 'interpersonal relations,* some 
respondents emphasized how the cooperative education progran^ results 
in cultural broadening by exposure to new or different J ife styles and 
learning how to dope with the non^black society* The advantages 
listed under ^financial rewards' included the usual observations regarding 
the need on the part of most black students for monetary assistance in 
getting into and completing college work . 

^ pp / 278-279, Handfaook far COT pralnve Ed ucotron . (iena M. 
McKinney,- chapter entitled "Minority Students.") 

Oakwood Collafle : Outcomes of experiential education 

Oakwood College does not characterize itself as being involved In cooperative 
education; instead, the work provided has a developmental but not necessarily an 
academically-related basis. Students do not receive course credits for work. Work 
experience Is, however, a voluntary and wel integrated part of college life. The 
work ppportunlty aspect also Is a part of the school's promotional and reqruiting efforts. 
(Further discussion of benefits to Oakwood College from its Industrial Self-Help 
Program Is provided in Part V , "Conclusions ) 

For year-end 19/3, C^okwood College reported an expenditure exceeding $400,000 
for student labor, including fht? fofol of work study and labor credit, an amount which 
approaches ten per cent of the total Insti tu t ioria I expenditures. The College Bulletin 
states that ''the primary purpose of th^ Financial Aid Program is to provide assistance 
to students who, without such aid, would be unable to attend college. In selecting 
students to receive flnanciQl assistance, the college will also place emphasis upon 
academic achievement and character" (p. 151, Bullof in, 1976-77). 
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The immediate benefit to the student is financiaH^detering of up to one==fQurth 
of tuition and residence hall pQckage costs, an amount which is repaid Si the student 
works through labor credit to his stgderit work account. 

Long-term yalij^of the student employment experiences are also recognized. 
In a survey conducted at the time of the institutional lelf-^study, alumni indicated 
that "working at Oakwood College" was felt to"6%--^^ . an Dutstanding memory or 
activity at Oakwood that may have contributed to your success" (p. 328, An 
Institgtfpnal Self-Study of Oakwood College) . Other colleges emphasizing student 
work programs have reported similar alumni responses^ ^ , 

In a survey of our alumni we found that the work experience 
during student days was more highly valued in most cases for 
personal growth and social values than for specific career 
development. Alumni reported the experience to have been 
impprtant in subsequent careers whether or not^the work had 
been related to career choices. One might conclude that what 
-you do as work as a student \% no> os important as that yog 

do wo rk o _f some__k ind * , _ ^ . 

— 164, Work and the Col lege Student . (William R. Ramsay, 
chapfer 21 , "The Work -Study Development Project at.Berea.") 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 



' The back coyer of the Oakwood College Bulletin bears the college seal and th© 
' motto -'Enter to learn; depart to serve." The objective is realized through the College's 
Qcademjc and txperiential education programs. 

Since its inception, Oakwood College has been the steward for 
a distinctive philosophy of education* The basis of this philosophy 
is the conviction that manual training should %e taught in every 
school to every student early. enough in his career to become 
foundational and of assistance to him in acquiring higher development, 
skills qgd insight. It is held that the trades and vocational 
capabilities thus acquired con serve as sources of financial support 
and also as ready outlets for creative expression so essential to 
satisfactory human development and sense of worth. 

For Over eighty years, Oakwood College has furthered these 
philbsophical and educational goals -through Its innovative "self^ 
help" industries program . 

- ^ r-hp^ Zf-^idrah) Conce pt Paper for q Hoiiri^-PjaaMUi^Oakwood 
College Finished Furniture Assembly P.lgn_t ^ May ]977. 

As a consequence of providing such self-help industries, Oakwood College's staff 
includes businessmen as well as educators* The perspective of the industrial program Is 
that it 

. . , serves a double purpose^'^it helps the students and it 
helps the school . It helps the student earn to learn and it gives 
financial support to the institutipn. It is.^uite noteworthy that 
visiting educators and school administrators constantly select 
this aspect of "self"help" as they see it in such industries as the 
laundry / bakery / and dOMry/ as being among the most, outstanding 
features of Oakwood's educational effort. Such "self-^help"- 
industries are of even greater significance to educators in this 
period of inflation and money shortage. 

The industrial program is truly vital and foundational to our 
educational effort. 

~p, 4, Oakwood Col lege Alumnorian , Fall 1976* 
(H* L. te©y ^ReTplng our students earn to learn,") 

The ways in which the industries help Oakwood College are complex and interwoven. 
For example, production output of the industries is provided to the College^ to the extent 
of need, at the cost of usual market prices. Having on^campus supply sources for milk, 
bakery products, high protein foods, laundry, and other items is a convenience to the 
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College; in turn, having the College as primary customer is a source of stability for each 
enterprise. Further, this form of self-sufficiency retains within the College the profits on 
such sales. 

Financ tally,, the primary benefit to the College from the industries program derives 
from the opportunities provided for student employment^^opportunities which provide student 
labor credits toward the cosT^s of their education . The College's enterprises sell to the 
College and to Qutside markets, thus generating sales income. Because needy students are 
employed, payments for student labor flow back to the College to replace the cash flow 
which would have been required otherwise directly from students to pay the costs of their 
education. In year-end 1976, this process generated about $45,000 of labor earnings 
(including both student labor credU and Work Study; see Exhibit 4) for the students who were 
employed by the Dairy and Farm, Garment and Linen Service, and the College Enterprises 
grou^ These earnings constituted 1 0% of total payroll (salafi^, non^student labor, student 
labor credit, and Work Study) for both the Dairy and Farm and College Enterprises group; 
23% of total payroll for the Garment and Linen Service. 



= . Exhibit 4 

Student Labor Credit and Work Study Amounts for Students Employed 
by Selected Oakwood College Enterprises (year«nd 1976) 



Enrerprise 


Student 
Labor Credit 


Work Study 


Total 


% of Total 
Labor Costs* 


Dairy and Farm 


$ 5,923 


$ 23 


$ 5,946 


10% 


College Enterprises 


5,880 


676 


6,556 


1 0% 


Garment and Linen 


31 ,559 


879 


32,438 


23% 



Includes salaries, non-student labor, student labor credit, and Work Study. 
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Secondary in financial benefit to the College Is the return (prof it) which the enterprTses, 
as viable businesses^ generate. For year-end June 1976, each of the enterprises studied 
returned a modest profit and the combined ratio of profit to total sales exceeded 2% for 
the enterprises studied (see Exhibit 5)* 







Exhibit 5 








Sales Receipts, Net Income, and Ratio of Net Income 
OakwQod College Selected Enterprises (yearend 


to Sale 
976) 


s for 


Enterprise 




Yearend 
June 1976 
rec© ipts 




_P£ofij;^(Jo|sj^ 




Ratio of 
profit 
to salts 


Dairy and Form 




5282,651 




511,066 




3,9% 


fcollege Enterpriias 




382,922 




6,201 




1 .6% 


Garment and Linen 




242,968 








.9% 


TOTAL 




$908,541 




$19^688 




2 . 2% 


Oakwood College* 


s 


ndu$trial Self-Help Program^ with its ongoing 


business operations, 


has also served os a basis 


for developmi 


int of a 


new ventofe (see 


Part III 


) to provi^ie 


expanded experience and 


income opportunities 


for the College, 


its students; and the 



commun ity . 



The objective of the Oakwood College/Harris Pine Mills finished^ 
furniture Qssembry plant Js for a deyelopin§ rn inority ^group college 
to become the owner of a profit-making enterprise which will allow 
the college to grpw institutionally by relating its academic concerns 
and skills to its constituents' economic needs and resources. 
Specifically, this projec^xwill 

0 Equip disadvantaged youth from 43 states with practical skilU 
that will enable them to support themselves while contribiAing to 
the social and economic well-being of their respective cojTimunitieS; 

# Augment other Insfitutional 'self-help' industries designed and 
viewed as vital parts of the college's philosophy of educatioj; 

# Help students earn while they learh, making it possible to keep 
student tuition and other related costs down; 

# Furnish profitable labor for some 1 10 students and 36 community 
residents to start, with potential for increased employment as it 
develops; and 
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# Provide q marketable product for disfrlbuHon through a five'-stat'e 
secHon of the Sogtheasf United States. 

FmSncially anticipating a projected volume of business for the first year of Of^ration 
in excess of one million dollpcS dnd growth expectancy of over twice that in two to fl 
years, this newest venture of Oakwood College will " , . . further the goals of the 
future by providing employment, stability, and development for the community as we 
as for the schooP' (draft Concept Paper) « 



V 
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